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by Jan Gluskie 


A significant event in the early history of European settlement in Australia, was 
news received in the November of 1795 by the newly commissioned Governor 
Hunter, that cattle had been found in an area to the south of the Sydney Cove settle¬ 
ment. This year, the 200th anniversary of this event will be celebrated. 

These cattle were descendants of cattle farmed by the Hottentot (Khoikhoi) Tribe in 
South Africa, purchased at the Cape of Good Hope during the voyage from England to 
Australia by the First Fleet in 1788. The original cattle, two bulls and five cows, were 
intended to be breeding stock for a food source for the new settlers of New South Wales, 
but soon after arrival in the colony, most of the cattle escaped into the surrounding bush. 
This, coupled with the failure of the first crops planted at Farm Cove (now Sydney’s 
Royal Botanic Gardens), led to serious shortages of food and a real possibility of starva¬ 
tion in the first three years of the settlement. 

Finding a wild herd of more than 60 cattle may not have been an important event 
in other lands, but in Australia it was. The sighting of these cattle was equal to a 
major scientific discovery. These cattle had wandered off, survived and thrived, 
proving that non-indigenous stock could be farmed in Australia. The area was appro¬ 
priately named ‘The Cow Pastures’. As well as great self-sufficiency for the fledgling 
colony, it was also the beginning of Australia’s beef and cattle industries. 

The Cowpastures, which includes now the towns of Narellan, Camden, Cobbity, 
Elderslie, The Oaks, Picton and Thirlmere and the farms of Camden Park and Brown- 
low Hill, is rightly known as the ‘Birthplace of a Nation’s Wealth’. While the cattle, dairy 
and our famous wool industry started here, the Cowpastures were also known for its 
natural resources of coal, silver and timber and the fertile soil resulted in the develop¬ 
ment of vineyards and market gardens. 

Governor Hunter would have read articles describing this area of wilderness thus: 

The river flats of sandy loam studded with cabbage gums, she oaks and wild apple 
trees; bills and dales of grey box and Camden woolly-butt, interspersed with white 
Christmas bush and wattle; large ponds, fringed with shrubs of the most delightful tints 
and covered with ducks and black swan; Koalas, native cats and possums lived in the 
trees; there were dingoes and wombats and the purple-white depths of kangaroo grass 
concealed all kinds of reptiles; birds walked in the grass and gathered by the water... 

By sad contrast, a recent article from a local newspaper questions the continuance 
of sand mining at Elderslie because of potential river bank collapses due to the extrac¬ 
tion process. Approval was granted with conditions, several of which relate to a knoll 
on the river bank which is home to a colony of Pomaderris brunnea. This species is on 
the National Rare and Threatened Plants List and is considered to have national con¬ 
servation significance. The species must be established elsewhere before the knoll can 
be extracted. However, several attempts to propagate this species by Mount Annan 
Botanic Gardens have been unsuccessful. 

Governor of New South Wales, Rear Admiral Peter Sinclair, in his 1995 message to the 
citizens of The Cowpastures said, ‘the bicentennial is a dedication to “all those who live in 
harmony with the land”; it emphasises the importance of the land and reminds us of our 
duty as custodians. Celebrations of this nature are important because they not only com¬ 
memorate the past but are also wonderful opportunities to set goals for the future’. 

Australians generally, are aware that our nation as it is, developed from the bountiful 
resources of the land and also, after only 200 years of European settlement we have used 
up so much of these resources that the need now is for conservation, restoration and 
preservation. Therefore, a bicentennial celebration for the discovery of lost cattle may 
seem an unusual event. We might ask what is the benefit in focusing on this particular 
moment in the history' of The Cowpastures? For me, as a fifth generation descendant of 
the groom employed by the Macleays at Brownlow Hill, and from a farming family, it is 
fitting that cattle are the focus because they were the ‘pioneering species’ and a catalyst 
that shaped our country and our lives. Reuniting with our history inspires us to honour 
past efforts and reminds us all of the rich qualities of our land, the significance of the role 
of these cattle and the ‘Cow Pastures’ in the growth of the nation, the importance of his¬ 
toric sites and structures and of our responsibility to maintain this heritage. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIC BANTER 


GARDENING IN THE MIND 

by PATRICE NEWELL 

I n 1985 I was working in the Channel Seven newsroom as 
a researcher. Once a week, Graham Ross would come in 
and do his gardening report. I was hired to work on those 
tough hard-hitting investigative stories every newsroom tries 
to do. Gardening stories were considered soft copy and 
ignored by most of us. I watched Graham from a distance. 
Once I asked him the name of the flowering trees I saw along 
Epping Road on my daily drive 
from Kings Cross to the 
Channel. Crepe Myrtle, he told 
me. Months later, another ques¬ 
tion. What book should I get to 
tell me the basics about trees? I 
followed his advice, visited the 
Ryde Horticultural College and 
purchased my first three garden¬ 
ing books: Flowering Trees in 
Australia, Ornamental Flowering 
Shrubs in Australia and Orna¬ 
mental Plants for Australia. All 
three by Raymond J. Rowell. 

I remember years ago when I tried to learn Italian the 
teachers advised ‘just keep reading, even if you never under¬ 
stand a word. It will all sink in one day!’ Well, those books 
by Rowell could have been in ancient Etruscan. Their for¬ 
eignness was absolute. 

Another four years passed in my career (and plantless 
apartment) before 1 bought another gardening book. Or read 
a word on gardening for that matter. However, the second 
encounter was to be the beginning of what has become an 
endless feast of reading and collecting books. I discovered 
Hugh Johnson’s Encyclopedia of Trees in London and 
carried it around the world for the next six weeks. I read it in 
Luxor. I read it in Siena. I read it in San Francisco. 1 read it 
incessantly. Here was my first real lesson in Botany. 1 would 
write plant lists a mile long, note every tree in every garden 
and then when we’d get to a botanic garden where the trees 
were identified, I’d get Phillip to test me. I’d guess from a dis¬ 
tance and he’d walk up to see if 1 was right. On the plane 
coming home I declared that what I really wanted was my 
own arboretum. Although I’ve side-tracked since, and fussed 
around with verbenas and daisies and the rest, I feel 
embraced by tree branches and it’s only a matter of time 
before I’ll announce ‘I’m only planting trees from now on.’ 

We moved to Elmswood, a 4,000 hectare cattle property 
in February 1987. For the first six months the old house had 
to be re-wired, re-painted, re-piped and restored! And 
throughout all the commotion I calmed myself by reading 
gardening books. Despite the house being 100 years old, 
beautifully sited on a knoll above a river flat, the river 
curving around us 400 metres away, Elmswood had never 
had a developed garden. Yet the previous owner was a 
garden journalist! 

I couldn’t have managed the reading without one handy 
black book titled Plant Names Simplified: Their Pronuncia¬ 


tion, Derivation and Meaning by A.T. Johnson and H.A. 
Smith. It was indispensable then and it still is today. If I 
couldn’t say the plant’s name, I could never remember it. 1 
loved learning useless bits of information like Leycesteria, 
lay-ses-teer-e-a, commemorating W. Leycester, once Chief 
Justice in Bengal. And I equally enjoyed that poignant book 
Who Does Your Garden Grow ? by Alex Pankhurst for the 
same reason. 

Then my reading at the kitchen table began to focus on 
my own garden, or more accurately, my huge patch of dirt. I 
realised it was a lot easier to read than to garden and 

besides, I discovered the joys of 
‘gardening in the mind’. But 
eventually I did need to translate 
the knowledge I was accumulat¬ 
ing. To have it manifested in 
plantings, in beds, in landscap¬ 
ing. 1 tried lots of perennial 
borders and flowers and if 1 was 
told a plant was difficult to 
grow I’d defiantly get it and 
invariably lose it. 

I visited my neighbours’ 
gardens and was disappointed 
to discover they almost all fea¬ 
tured the same plants. Only a couple of creative souls in 
town experimented with anything unusual. I kept telling 
myself that the Italian Renaissance painters for all their 
artistic endeavour always employed the same subject matter 
- Madonna and Child, crucifixes, St. Sebastian etc. So why 
worry about planting the same old things? Perhaps the 
important thing was just to get the feel right. 

Along with the usual technical books, the writings of 
Robinson, Jekyll, Verey, Russell, Lloyd, Chatto, Hobhouse 
and Sackville-West were required reading. I look back on 
that era as ‘The Grand Detour’. They could have been subti¬ 
tled Pictures and ideas of gardens you can never have in the 
Flunter Valley. Consequently I hold Sackville-West and Co. 
responsible for the huge amount of money I wasted on inap¬ 
propriate plants and wildly inappropriate ideas. I used to 
pray for a grey day so the garden didn’t look like such a 
bleached-out mess. 

Today. Rule one. Don’t plant anything under a metre high. 
The lowest I’ll stoop is for lavender. The few leftover Eryn- 
gium, Convolvulus mauritanicus, Cerastium tomentosum, 
Oenothera speciosa that are surviving can stay, but that’s it. 

1 doubt if I’ll buy another book on groundcover plants. 
Even titles like Plants for Dry Gardens often prove inaccu¬ 
rate, as the recommended plants are, in my view, thirsty. In 
eight years we’ve had four years drought. Every drop of 
water is precious, plants have to be tough. 

The books I find I return to are those that address the 
raw ingredients of gardening, or alternately the literature 
and poetry of horticulture. And my favourite without a 
doubt - miles ahead of all the others - is Michael Pollen’s 
Second Nature. In fact Chapter 10 where he debates the 
whole ethic of gardening is, I think, a small masterpiece. 

The Story of Gardening by Martin Hoyles takes second 
place. Not as personal an account as Pollen’s, but a well 
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edited collection of ideas and history. 

All the hooks on the great plant hunters (Ernest Wilson, 
Reginald Farrer or Frank Kingdon-Ward) remain compulsive 
reading, as do diaries, Flilda Murrell’s being my favourite. 

I’ve used the Seed Savers Handbook almost every week to 
check on harvesting vegetable seeds or identifying varieties. 

Once I considered investing in first editions. Frequent 
trips to Berkelouws tantalised me and I always bought 
something even if it was an old copy of The Garden. 
One memorable acquisition was Australian Treescapes, 
with photos by Cazncaux and Dupain. 

Years ago during a browse 
through Nicholas Pounder’s I 
declared my interest in old gar¬ 
dening books. Nicholas smiled 
patiently at my innocence stress¬ 
ing it was a highly specialised 
field and he couldn’t help me. 

Then I discovered Gil Teague of 
Florilegium whose guidance has 
been invaluable. When I look at 
my book shelves now I realise 
how many came from him. 

Pollen and Hoyles certainly and 
titles like Flowers of Pharoahs, 

Plants of the Bible, Medicinal 
Plants of Mauritius and An 
Island Garden by Celia Thaxter. 

At least a dozen titles about 
Roses and a string of specialist 
books like Clematis by Harry 
Fretwell and the just published 
and very readable Wisteria by 
Peter Valder [Ed’s note: See next 
issue for review of Wisteria]. 

On the shelves around me I 
can count at least 550 titles on 
gardening. When I consider all 
the reading I’ve done, why the 
hell isn’t my garden better! Why? 

Because I’m also a farmer and 
the shelves also hold as many 
titles on agriculture and environ¬ 
mental issues. There is simply 
too much to learn about manag¬ 
ing a cattle property. Add the 
drought to the daily dramas and 
this gardener suffers. 

Nonetheless she reads more 
widely than ever before. Thoreau’s 
Walden, Bill McKribben’s The 
End of Nature. Books about the politics of ecology. Seeing 
Green by Johnathon Porritt and new ways of seeing it all like 
Alex Podolinsky’s Biodynamic Agriculture and Bill Mollison’s 
Permaculture. These are helping me create a beautiful but 
responsible landscape at Elmswood in tune with available 
human and natural resources. 

Just about every decision I’ve made in the garden can be 
traced back to a book I was reading at the time. For instance, 
the first thing 1 did when we arrived was plant trees up our 


long drive. My inspiration was a black and white photo 
taken by Edna Walling of a winding track to illustrate her 
point about echoing nature. I went to a lot of trouble to 
make my trees look as if they’d always been there. I chose 
Eucalyptus scoparia much to the disappointment of people 
who’d hoped for a grand avenue of elms for Elmswood. 

As soon as 1 planted the avenue we pulled down the fence 
around the house and consequently the garden is sometimes 
invaded by cattle, horses and almost nightly by a mob of 
kangaroos that break off the feijoa branches just as rabbits 
eat the roses. But the feeling of the place is that there is room 

for everyone and everything. 
And its been reading that’s 
helped me arrive at this relaxed, 
shared view of a garden. 

I didn’t grow up with a 
house full of books. And 1 don’t 
recall being that interested. 
However, my mother and I 
would ride our bikes over to the 
West Torrens library each 
Wednesday for our five or six 
titles. I was into coins, stamps, 
pets and ballet classes in those 
years, no thought of gardening 
let along farming. It wasn’t until 
I was fifteen that I felt the power 
of a book. I remember the 
moment vividly, opening Albert 
Camus’ The Outsider. 

Today I delight in novels and 
enjoy reading the botanical and 
horticultural references. Some 
writers know very little about 
plants, but for example, Patrick 
White gets every reference right 
as do my favourites’ Michael 
Ondaatje and Ian McEwan. 
And when Hortus arrives each 
quarter it is often John Francis’ 
essays on plants in fiction that I 
turn to first. Hortus has been a 
joy for me. Privately published 
in England, it’s an exquisite 
journal which is why I’ve taken 
over the distribution of it in 
Australia and New Zealand. In 
a typical issue you get writers 
like Mirabel Osier tackling an 
extraordinary variety of topics. 
Luckily our house today is 
full of books. Besides my garden-related titles crammed into 
the office, two entire rooms are devoted to books. We’re in 
the process of building a barn to house more. Books may be 
the best of friends, but they have the habit of spreading 
everywhere, like lantana. 

Enquiries or subscriptions to Hortus: The Elmswood Press, 
via Scone, NSW 2337. Phone: (065) 458 192 Fax: 
(065)458 115. 
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TURKEITH 


THE LONG HAUL 

by JANET GORDON 


F or a garden lover with a large, overgrown garden it is 
hard to imagine anything more wonderful than to have 
a company of willing slaves with their own tools come and 
work voluntarily in your wilderness for a whole day. It is the 
stuff of which dreams are made, and we at Turkeith have 
been in that happy situation many times now since the 
initial visit to our garden in 1987 by the Australian Garden 
History Society. 

The Gordon family, consisting of Lachlan, myself and 
our four children Catherine, William, Edward and Charles, 
came to Turkeith in January 1986, already knowing the 
garden and its rich history as it had been ‘in the family’ for a 
couple of generations. 

The Turkeith story really began in about 1865 when a 
colonial style bluestone house was built for the Armytage 
family on the ‘treeless plains’ west of Geelong between 
Winchelsea and Colac. This part of Victoria’s Western Dis¬ 
trict is covered by volcanic basalt outcrops intermingled 
with swampy marshes, and in winter the cold wind blasts its 
way from the southern oceans, and in summer the blazing 
sun and the raging north winds combine to bake the black 
soil to a cement-like slab. Not a very propitious place to 
start a garden, but nevertheless, one was laid out around the 
new house in the 1860s. A large planting of Finns radiata 
was put in to the south and west of the house for shelter; 
other varieties were added for beauty and fruit trees planted 
as a food source. 

In 1903 the property was purchased by a partnership, 
Ramsay & McKcllar, and in 1906, Urquhart Ramsay, by now 
a shareholder in the property, commissioned William 


Guilfoyle to design a garden to complement the rambling blue- 
stone dwelling. Boundaries were changed, the drive re-routed 
and a freestone wall was erected to emphasise the front gate. 

Many plants were sent 
by Mr Guilfoyle and duly 
planted. An expansive 
lawn was retained around 
a large cypress tree, which 
was said to be planted by 
Mrs Armytage, a tennis 
court was installed and a 
number of winding paths 
formed to circumnavigate 
the beds. Many fine trees 
were set into new sur¬ 
roundings, including a 
Quercus robur, said to be 
10 years old when planted 
in 1909, to emphasise the 
new front door. 

Farm diaries of the time 
record that Mr Guilfoyle 
was ‘busy in the garden’ 
and contain long lists in 
fine spidery writing of 
mouthwatering plants that 
were sent up on the train 
or the coach. The few pic¬ 
tures we have, taken at this 
time, show the garden in 
its infancy with immaculate borders and flowerbeds, palms, 
oaks, elms, pines, cedars, ash and poplars growing and 
maturing. As this maturation was occurring, family circum¬ 
stances changed dramatically. The garden, a district show¬ 
piece used for Church fetes and Red Cross fundraisers, family 
weddings and the recipient of tender loving care from a 
swarm of gardeners, fell into a state of serious neglect in the 
1960s and this lasted for nearly 20 years. 

When we bought the property in 1986 and came to live 
in the rambling old house with our four children aged then 
between two and twenty years, we were really totally over¬ 
whelmed by the garden, and had no idea where to start. In 
fact we chose to ignore it ourselves for 12 months or so, and 
went out into the windswept paddocks planting trees and 
establishing shelter belts for the stock. Probably our first task 
in the garden was when we removed a forest of elm suckers 
from the bottom of the orchard to establish a clear area in 
which to grow vegetables and herbs. As well as attending to 
the 40 or so orchard trees, which involved pruning apples, 
apricots, pears, quinces etc. and rooting out many renegade 
plum seedlings we also planted persimmons, feijoa, medlar 
and citrus. The asparagus bed was resurrected and added to, 
globe artichokes planted and raspberry bushes put in, which 
have now turned into a thicket of their own! 

Inspired by the order and variety of the orchard we then 
turned our attention to the shrubbery to the west of the 
house, which presented an enormous risk in this very fire- 
prone part of Victoria. With the help of the Australian Trust 
for Conservation Volunteers, who were here at the time 
helping to plant the shelter-belts in the paddocks, we cleared a 
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large area of rampant silver poplars, cherry plums, hawthorns 
and coprosma , along with a galloping under-storey of arbu- 
tilon and smilex. 

This excavation revealed 
a lovely flagged stone path 
that had lain hidden for years 
under the mantle of foliage. 

More than anything, it was 
this find that encouraged us 
to think beyond the practical¬ 
ities of the farm to the artistic 
potential of the garden. 

Not long after this we 
had a visit from the Friends 
of the Geelong Botanic 
Gardens, and it was while I 
was doing some reading of 
the farm diaries in prepara¬ 
tion for this visit that I came 
across the wonderful plant 
lists and details of Mr Guil- 
foyle’s visits. We also at this 
time had a visit from the 
Australian Garden History 
Society, which led in turn to 
their generous working bee 
in the spring of 1987. 

By now we were totally 
hooked on the idea of restor¬ 
ing the garden to its former glory. This was always going to 
be a difficult task, owing to the amount of neglect and the 
lack of any form of plan drawn up at the time of the origi¬ 
nal plantings, so we still to this day have to guess where the 
contents of those meticulously written plant lists would have 
been planted. We also have poor thin soil to deal with, a 
major infestation of oxalis and various other plants such as 
Vinca major, the orange tecoma, cherry plums by the battal¬ 
ion and elm suckers everywhere. We have improved the 
watering system from its original enormous old pipes so 
clogged that they would hardly run at all, and now have an 
Onga centrifugal system with two inch pipeline from the 
dam which can run up to 10 hoses at a time. This has 
greatly eased the strain of watering, particularly in years 
such as this last one, where we were still watering the 
garden in August. 

We have endeavoured each year to heavily mulch all the 
open areas with straw and sometimes we used newspaper, 
although we have had to stop this as the blackbirds were 
turning the whole garden into something closely resembling 
the local tip in their frantic efforts to get to the moist soil 
and worms under the paper! 

In 1990 we felt that we had made a sufficient impact to 
test our efforts on the public, and we opened for the Victo¬ 
rian Garden Scheme in the Spring. We derived enormous 
pleasure out of meeting and talking to the many visitors on 
that day, and also learnt a lot of history, met people who 
had previously been involved at Turkeith or knew some of 
the garden’s stories. Participating in this Scheme also meant 
that we had to have our maintenance right up to scratch, 
and the mulch all in place early in the spring, which was of 


great value through the following summer. We have 
endeavoured to keep this up every year since, as it greatly 

reduces the amount of 
water used through the hot 
summer months. 

Another major benefit 
of participating in the Vic¬ 
torian Garden Scheme 
became apparent when we 
were nominated for a grant 
for tree surgery to be 
carried out on the mature 
trees that make up the 
framework of this garden. 
There were also a number 
of trees planted relatively 
recently which were unsym¬ 
pathetic to and not in 
harmony with Guilfoyles 
plan for the garden. We 
were successful in obtaining 
a considerable amount of 
money which meant we 
were able to carry out a lot 
of much-needed work trim¬ 
ming and pruning, remov¬ 
ing and generally maintain¬ 
ing the trees in our garden. 
In some parts of the garden, 
this work was extensive and meant that we were able to 
replant large numbers of trees to ensure the long term con¬ 
servation of the landscape. 

One area where this occurred was a patch of cherry 
plums, hawthorns, poplars and gums near the tennis court 
known as the wildwoods, where six large Pinas radiata had 
totally dominated the skyline for years. Old, hollow and 
quite rotten, they were no longer safe, and a decision was 
made to remove them completely. Surprisingly, this was a 
very difficult decision, as by now we were beginning to 
realise just how difficult it is to get trees to establish and 
grow on this ‘treeless plain’ and it was with very mixed feel¬ 
ings indeed that we watched these giants come crashing 
down. We have a marvellous video of the operation which 
shows our intrepid little Jack Russell terrier, Scruffy, rushing 
at the trees as they fell, barking hysterically and trying to 
catch the possums that were coming down with the pines! 
The tree surgeons engaged for the job were Glenn and 
Wayne Knight, who did a marvellous job, and we watched in 
amazement as they scampered about high up in the huge 
trees with ropes and chainsaws dangling, seemingly unaware 
of the dangers. At one stage, one of the biggest trees threat¬ 
ened to fall the wrong way onto a garden bed when nearly 
cut right through, and Glenn unhesitatingly scuttled up the 
teetering trunk to put his rope 20 feet further up the tree. 

To commemorate this work, the Victorian executive of 
the by now Australia’s Open Garden Scheme, gave us two 
wonderful trees, one a Moreton Bay Fig, and the other a 
Queensland Kauri (Agathis robnsta). We decided to plant 
both trees out in the bulb paddock to the south of the house 
where someone many years ago scattered a few belladonna 
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bulbs which have multiplied enormously over the years into 
a vast tract of swaying vibrant pink each autumn. The bel¬ 
ladonnas were out in full force on the day chosen last year 
for the Australia’s Open Garden Scheme end of season func¬ 
tion for 1994. The perfume of these lurid ‘naked ladies’ was 
overwhelming as we and about 40 other garden owners who 
had opened their gardens for the Scheme in 1993-94, made 
our way out to the large hole we’d dug in readiness for the 
Moreton Bay Fig, and there was a great feeling of fellowship 
as we piled the soil and compost around this lovely living 
symbol of hope and help for the Turkeith garden. 

The Queensland Kauri we decided to save for a day 
when our other great source of inspiration, the Australian 
Garden History Society, was here for one of their by now 
twice yearly working bees. On a mild day in June 1994, 
after a day of serious reclamation work, we loaded up the 
trailer with soil, compost, water container, stakes and tree 
guard (essential because we use a small flock of reject lambs 
and the pet calf as lawn- 
mowers out in the bulb 
paddock to stop the grass 
becoming rank) and of 
course the tree and the 
people! We have had such 
a lot of help and encour¬ 
agement from the members 
of this enthusiastic group 
who come with their tools 
and cheerful advice and 
company to help us a 
couple of times a year. 

Some readers may recall an 
article written for the Age 
in 1988 describing the 
wonderful AGHS working 
bee that took place not 
long after we had come to 
Turkeith to live. Some 20 
or 30 members worked for 
a day in our overgrown 
rampant shrubberies, and 
since then Helen, Bev, 

Jeavons, Ashley, Diana, 

Karen, Pam, Trevor, John 
and others have become 
part of the Turkeith family. We couldn’t cope without them. 

There is a marvellous camaraderie as we gather up our 
tools and gloves and launch ourselves at the next offending 
area, wielding hoe and axe on the cherry plum seedlings 
grown out of control, with loppers and secateurs working 
overtime on coprosma, elm suckers, periwinkle and tecoma. 
The jobs are many and varied, but never shirked, and there 
is good garden conversation when we break for lunch or the 
next cup of tea with scones and quince paste. The help and 
encouragement that this group gives so cheerfully, so matter- 
of-factly, is something that cannot be measured. I know we 
would have collapsed long ago under the strain of trying to 
restore this vast wild garden of three hectares were it not for 
this loyal group. 

One working bee in June 1992, we spent the entire day 


removing seven large truckloads of escaped privet from 
beneath the gracious limbs of a glorious Chinese elm. I 
have since planted the cleared area with a large drift of 
Clivea rninata and two species of Arthropodium, a New 
Zealand plant with lovely leaves, all of which are drought 
hardy and tolerate dry shade. There are some acanthus 
plants to give structure, and a nice patch of miniature 
cyclamen with their marvellous marbled leaves. The area 
beneath this fabulous tree is now a great joy to me, and I 
never fail to give thanks to the Australian Garden History 
Society when I pass by or when I am showing it to people. 
The Queensland Kauri will be another living symbol of 
their work and a focus for future interest. In its native area, 
this tree will grow more than 30 metres tall with a lovely 
straight trunk. On our windswept site it won’t reach those 
soaring heights, but we hope it will attain some significance 
and that it will be a fitting companion for its immediate 
neighbours, a Sequoiadendron giganteum and a clump of 

River Red Gums, Eucalyptus 
camaldulensis. 

Since planting these two 
glorious trees, our attention 
has been turned towards the 
bulb paddock in a more 
serious and organised way, 
and this autumn, with the 
help from the Australian 
Garden History Society, we 
have planted about 50 trees 
here to give a park-like 
effect, and some shelter from 
the south. This will also give 
an impression of green in 
future autumns when the 
sun has beaten down merci¬ 
lessly and reduced the sur¬ 
rounding countryside to a 
bleached calico colour. The 
green canopy on the rise at 
the far end of this small 
paddock with its charming 
freestone wall will be a won¬ 
derful backdrop to the 
‘naked ladies’ also. We will 
scatter buckets more of their 
seeds out this autumn to celebrate the planting of the trees. 
This is a task that greatly appeals to the two younger males 
of the family who, although they are generally very respon¬ 
sible and reliable when it comes to their allotted tasks such 
as the lawnmowing and assisting with working bees and 
general farmwork, like nothing better than a good skir¬ 
mish, and if it involves throwing small seeds around, then 
so much the better! 

This is very much a family garden that happens to be on 
a working sheep and cattle property. Our commitment is to 
the farm first of all, them family, and the garden forms the 
third side of the triangle. We are all enjoying the task of 
drawing this wild old wilderness back from the brink of 
abandonment, and look forward to the next area to be 
tackled with relish. 
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COLONIAL PLANTS 


ROOTSTOCK ROSES 


by IAN HUXLEY 




T he joy in discovering an old rose growing 
apparendy untended and unloved in a long- 
neglected garden or cemetery is an elevating 
experience for keen gardeners. Sometimes 
however, the joy and excitement is dimin¬ 
ished somewhat when learning that your 
new discovery is only a rootstock or 
briar rose. 

My first ‘find’ on becoming interested 
in collecting old garden plants more than 
25 years ago, was the Eglantine rose. 1 
found this treasure growing in a long-aban¬ 
doned garden in the old gold mining town 
of Maldon in Victoria. Carefully ‘bandi- 
cooting’ a rooted piece from the base of 
the plant, I proudly took it back to my 
own garden. When it flowered the fol¬ 
lowing Spring, I quickly discovered this 
was the very same rose growing in profu¬ 
sion throughout the surrounding countryside. This beautiful 
rose with its sweet fragrance has in fact naturalised so well in 
Australia that it is now classified as a noxious weed. 

Undaunted by that first setback, I have in the intervening 
years discovered many horticultural gems still surviving in some 
very unusual places. Abandoned house sites, graveyards, rubbish 
dumps, even old mine shafts have revealed some interesting 
finds. Most of those still surviving ‘in the wild’ have done 
so because they were grown on their own roots, i.e. from 
cuttting-grown plants (or in the case of old rubbish rips, 
they had layered themselves). 

Unfortunately, many roses which started off their lives in gardens, 
parks or even cemeteries as budded specimens growing on various under¬ 
stocks (rootstocks) fashionable at the time, have died out with 
only the understock remaining. Although some earlier budded 
plants still survive, most of these are in well-maintained 
estate or institutional gardens or public parks where the 
propensity for the understock to sucker is curtailed 
by systematic maintenance. 

Most roses available these days 
are budded specimens, which, with 
routine maintenance, flourish in our 
gardens. Some specialist nurseries 
sell ‘own root’ roses which will 
survive with minimum maintenance 
for many years. Whether the 
plants are budded or cutting 
grown makes very little differ¬ 
ence. The end result is what is 
important. 

The following descriptions 
will assist in identifying some 
of the remnant understock roses which are to be 
encountered from time to time, marking the site of a long lost overstock. 
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ROSA INDICA MAJOR 

‘American Noisette’, ‘Maiden’s Blush’, 

Rosa odorata, ‘Boursault’, ‘Blushing Bride’ 
(and incorrectly in Queensland ‘Manettii’). 

T he multitude of names given to this 
rose indicates just how widely it 
has been used as an understock over 
many years. This rose can be found in 
cemeteries and old gardens throughout 
the length and breadth of Australia, and, 
like other understocks, marks the place 
where its overstock once flourished. 

More commonly referred to as 
‘Maiden’s Blush’ by gardeners (not to be 
confused with the old Alba rose 
Maiden’s Blush), this rose is very easily 
identified as it occurs in many gardens - 
long established or relatively recent, it is 
one of the earliest to flower, and has 
double blush-pink medium sized blooms 
which open from deep plum-maroon 
buds. The flowers are borne along 
slender arching, thorny canes and con¬ 
tinue into summer. The foliage is small 
with slender pointed leaflets of deep 
green with almost a ‘blue-ish’ tinge. 

Although technically a climber, Rosa 
indica major grows as a densely coppic¬ 
ing shrub of arching canes to about 
2.5m in height and spread. A rose¬ 
growing friend maintains this rose has 
‘murdered’ more overstocks than any 
other understock used in this country. It 
is a very aggressive grower and needs to 
be carefully controlled - even on recent 
purchases. Although R. indica major is 
still commonly used as an understock, it 
has been partly displaced by the follow¬ 
ing more adaptable varieties. 

ROSA MULTIFLORA 

‘Multiflora', ‘Old Cottage Rose’, ‘Old 
Cottage Pink 

. multiflora is used extensively as 
an understock for both shrubs and 
standards, especially by Victorian 
growers. It is generally thornless and 
grows vigorously as a climber. R. mul¬ 
tiflora flowers in spring when the 
entire plant is covered in dense clusters 
of tiny white or pink single, fragrant 
blooms. Because it is such an obliging 
garden plant, it is frequently marketed 
as ‘Old Cottage Pink’ and sometimes 
erroneously as ‘Ballerina’. R. multiflo¬ 
ra is a relatively recent understock and 
as such, does not usually occur in older 
gardens. It will however sucker, if 
roots are disturbed. 


ROSA x FORTUNEANA 

Robert Fortune’s Rose 

T his is probably a natural hybrid of 
Rosa banksiae and Rosa laevigata 
but shows a stronger resemblance to 
the Banksian roses. Dark green elegant 
foliage occurs along equally green 
canes. The growth of R. fortuneana 
can be quite massive and when in 
flower with its double scented white 
blooms, looks spectacular. One can be 
forgiven for mistaking this rose for 
Rosa banksiae banksiae - the ‘Lady 
Banks’ Rose, but closer inspection will 
reveal the flowers occur individually - 
not clustered and the canes are armed 
with small vicious thorns. Rosa for¬ 
tuneana is still used as an understock 
in Western Australia, as it is particular¬ 
ly suited to sandy soils. 



ROSA CANINA 


The Dog Rose 

well-known understock used since 
colonial days. This ubiquitous 
rose is still found flourishing where old 
named roses once grew, marking the 
position where its overstocks suc¬ 
cumbed to the stronger growth of their 
host root system. The Dog Rose has 
distinctively small, light grey-green 
elongated foliage along elegantly 
arching canes. The small single flowers 
(about 5cm across) are palest blush to 
mid-pink with a mild fragrance which, 
like ‘The Sweet Briar’, are followed by 
a prolific crop of elegant bright red 
oval hips. The hips on both species 
have been traditionally harvested for 
jellies, syrups and other medicinal pur¬ 
poses. 

R. canina will grow into a large 
attractive shrub to at least 2.5m in 
height and as much in width. R. canina 
seedlings were grown in large numbers 
as understocks and were budded at 
ground level. Longer canes were prop¬ 
agated as understocks for standards. 
Some of these still survive, some with 
and others without the overstock. 


•DR. HUEY’ 

‘Sbafter’. 

his rose appears quite commonly 
as a ‘renegade’ understock - espe¬ 
cially from roses propagated in South 
Australia, where it is particularly 
suited to the sandy loams of that 
State. ‘Dr Huey’ is descended from the 
Rosa wichttriana rambler ‘Dorothy 
Perkins’ and a china hybrid, GrLiss an 
Teplitz, but is not particularly charac¬ 
teristic of either parent line. 

Best described as a pillar rose, the 
blooms are semi-double blood red to 
burgundy with prominent yellow 
stamens, with sparse, smallish, dark 
foliage on a moderately woody plant 
with light brown bark, Blooms usually 
appear in clusters atop the tall canes 
well into summer, with some later 
flowers as well. This is a pleasant 
enough rose in its own right and, I 
might add, often superior to some of 
the ‘new’ releases budded to it! 

ROSA EGLANTERIA 

R. rubiginosa, ‘Sweet Briar’, 

'Eglantine Rose’. 

his rose grows vigorously 
throughout the older settled areas 
of the countryside as a garden escapee. 
Although it was not used extensively 
as an understock, it is frequently called 
a ‘briar’ and hence the assumption it 
was once used for that purpose. The 
‘Sweet Briar’ is easily identified by its 
smallish mid-green, slightly crinkled 
foliage which exudes a delicious ‘green 
apple’ fragrance when crushed. 

The shrubby tangled bush is armed 
with vicious grey thorns and spines. Its 
pale to mid-pink small single flowers 
appear late Spring and are followed by 
a prolific crop of oval, orange-red hips 
which persist late into winter. 

M any other roses have been trialled 
as understocks over the years. 
Almost every grower has a favourite 
form, clone or seedling of the well 
known understocks in use today. Some 
rather obscure names such as ‘South 
Australia Briar’ or ‘Adelaide Briar’, 
‘Mannettii’ or ‘I.X.L.’ appear in the 
older rose references and further 
research reveals many others. Some of 
the more obscure understocks still exist 
but are quite rare finds these days. 
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Rosa eglanteria 


Rosa x Fortuneana. 


Ian Huxley will be writing on reducing understock-muck¬ 
ering in a future'edition of the journal. Ian holos the 
Ornamental Plant Collections Association collection of 
species roses and has an extensive display garden and 
nursery of species and old world roses. For a catalogue, 
send two stamps on an addressed envelope to: Ian 
Htixlev;> Hilltop* Cottage, Guildford, Victoria 3451. Ian 
can be contacted on (054) 73 4275. 


Rosa indica major 
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GARDEN PROFILE 


BROOKDALE, MOUNT MACEDON 
by Jackie Courmadias 

T he garden at Brookdale was created early this century 
by the young Molly Ronalds. The garden was 
designed and planted primarily to supply foliage to various 
commercial florists in Melbourne and a nursery was estab¬ 
lished on site. The extensive rock walls, edgings and planti¬ 
ngs throughout the garden are evidence of the tireless energy 
of Miss Ronalds who apparently worked in the garden 
almost entirely alone for over fifty years. 

Stories abound about the nature of Miss Ronalds 
although it is hard to verify the accuracy of many of them. 
Neil Robertson, in his opening address at the 1994 Aus¬ 
tralian Garden History Society Conference, described Molly 
Ronalds as ‘a difficult eccentric who maintained contact 
with the spirits, with the result that she would only sell you 
trees if your ancestors had the right aura’. 

Anyone who visited, whatever their status in life, was 
given a pair of secateurs or a pot and spade so as to keep 
busy while they talked. Many a time she was fined for light¬ 
ing a fire on total fire ban days and was once banned from 
the local council chamber for making her point too strongly. 
A local builder, as a young man, remembers creeping 
through the garden at night to chance upon Miss Ronalds 
reciting Shakespeare in the potting shed. A nephew who 
came to stay for the school holidays was not permitted to 
stay indoors during the day and in the evening ate on a table 
spread with newspaper in the flyscreened verandah so she 
could avoid unnecessary housework which she hated. Nev¬ 
ertheless, dedicated and energetic, her great love was her 
garden and she was to inspire another young man, Tony 
Menhennit, an Australian Garden History Society member, 
to study horticulture. 

We have been delighted by the number of people who 
came to Brookdale when it was open for the Open Garden 
Scheme who knew the garden in its early days when Molly 
was here and have related stories and given us photographs 
with such generosity. 

Miss Ronalds was the first of four daughters born to Nat 
Ronalds, nurseryman and florist. He had bought nearby 
Dreamthorpe in order to grow the cool climate plants for his 
florist business in Swanston Street, Melbourne. Miss Ronalds 
began with approximately 12 hectares but chose to confine 
the garden to the five hectares which sloped gently down 
toward the Middle Gully creek. The remaining land was 
used for grazing and is now no longer part of the property. 

The garden at Brookdale was designed to serve both the 
house and and the nursery, and there were two driveways 
dividing the garden. The upper led to a modest timber 
cottage in which Miss Ronalds lived, the lower to the nursery 
area ending in a turning circle. On the upper driveway stands 
the remnants of a huge pergola, the uprights constructed 
from concrete plumbing pipes, a not unusual use of this 
material at the time. A late 1960s photograph captures these 
columns painted alternately red, yellow and green! Above the 
lower driveway, terraces were built into the slope with a 
myriad of dry stone walls and stone steps. It was in these ter¬ 
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raced beds that the nursery stock was kept. In the early 
stages, it seems Miss Ronalds was assisted by Kamil, an 
Albanian, who possibly helped her build the rock walls. 

To the south of the lower driveway, where the land flat¬ 
tens out toward the creek, hundreds of trees, principally oaks 
and liquidambers, sit side by side, no more than one metre 
apart. It is not clear whether these trees were planted to 
supply foliage or were nursery stock. The result is a ‘forest’ 
of tall slender trees, cool and dark in summer, a magnificent 
display of colour in autumn and in winter a vista of trunks 
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The forest of oaks at brookdale in late autumn. 


with the ground covered in a sea of fallen leaves. 

Brookdale sits at the base of Mt Macedon and heralds 
the entry to an area famous for its diversity of cool temper¬ 
ate plants. Mt Macedon is part of a relatively isolated range 
of hills on the Great Divide some 65 kilometres north of 
Melbourne. The combination of varying soil types and ele¬ 
vations of between 400 and 1000 metres provides the condi¬ 
tions necessary for a wide variety of plant types. 

From early photographs, the land on which Miss 
Ronalds set about creating her garden was relatively bare. 


The garden now contains an extensive collection of trees 
and shrubs. Autumn foliage colour and winter berries and 
flowers apparently were in vogue at this period for plants 
with these virtues predominate in the garden. There are vari¬ 
eties of holly, golden privet, cotoneasters, berberis, eleagnus, 
viburnums, box, privet, mahonia, forsythia, spirea and a 
large Clethra arborea with its panicles of lily of the valley 
flowers. These shrubs are repeated many, many times over 
and along with the trees, make up the bulk of the planting. 

Most notable among the trees are the many oaks, includ- 
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ABOVE: An early photograph of Molly Ronalds and her assistant Kamil planting the first creeper on the pergola. 


ing Quercus palustris, Q. castaneifolia, Q. rubra and Q. 
canaricttsis. Many others have hybridised and are difficult to 
identify except for the Q. ‘Macedon’ (syn. Q. firtbii). There 
are also a variety of hawthorns, each with their distinctive 
berries and fruit. The Washington Thorn, Crataegus 
phaenopyrum and C. smith tana are both a special sight in 
Autumn. A Copper Beech, Fagus sylvatica purpurea, a horn¬ 
beam, Carpinus betulus, and a Tulip Tree, Liriodendron 
tulipifera add variety to this collection. 

Many of the evergreen trees would also have been 
chosen for their suitability for floral arrangements; the 
Lawson Cypress, Chamaecyparts lawsoniana, Indian Cedar, 
Cedrus deodara, and Californian Redwood, Sequoia sem- 
pervirens which flank the western boundary. Two Cupressus 
torulosa frame the entry to the house. 

Many of the larger trees were pollarded to facilitate the 
collection of their foliage. Each morning, after she had col¬ 
lected the foliage, Miss Ronalds delivered it to the Macedon 
railway station in her Hudson Terraplane utility for trans¬ 
portation to Melbourne. 

When we came to Brookdale in 1984, there was much to 
be done. Miss Ronalds had left due to ill health some years 
before. The Ash Wednesday bushfire which decimated much 
of Mt Macedon had caused considerable damage as had the 
bulldozers which as they cleared, removed seed and topsoil 
along with the burnt debris. 

Our greatest triumph at that time was to discover the ter¬ 
raced walls and beds above the lower driveway. Totally over¬ 
grown with blackberry, our attention was drawn to a splash 
of brilliant yellow. Crawling on our hands and knees we dis¬ 
covered an outcrop of daffodils and from this vantage point 
realised we were surrounded by rock walls and pathways and 
some interesting plantings such as mahonia, Naudina domes- 
tica and Berberis purpurea as well as a huge ornamental 
grape. Bluebells in profusion were to flower not long after. We 
finally uncovered a terraced area fifteen by twenty metres. 


At no point during this time did we make a conscious 
decision to restore, renovate or renew. In retrospect, 
knowing what is involved in a committed and serious 
restoration programme, we may very well have been 
daunted by our lack of knowledge. Instead we set about 
clearing dead wood, blackberries and weeds and replanted 
the damaged areas in the spirit of what was already there, 
concentrating on autumn foliage plants and winter berries. 
One concession was to plant the terraced beds with roses 
and perennials which thrived in the open sunny position 
inadvertently created by the fire. We also made a conscious 
effort to contain the golden privet, so pretty amongst other 
foliage in autumn but overwhelmingly yellow in the 
summer. All the privet is now clipped tight and is much less 
overpowering. 1 have often wanted to whip out the yellow 
oval-leafed Euonymus japonicus ‘Aureus’ but feel it belongs 
to this garden and see it as representing a period in time 
rather than a pleasure. 

As 1 write this at the end of May, the Macedon oaks are 
still colouring and will be the last to shed their tough shiny 
leaves. The spindleberries, Euonymus europaeus, are a mass 
of pink bud-like flowers soon to open out to tempt the birds 
with their orange pip. The bulbs of jonquils, grape hyacinths 
and daffodils are beginning to push through and the drifts 
of hellebores are stirring, getting ready to show their flowers 
ranging from the deepest purple to the softest pink. The 
most striking of the berries is the Crataegus stipulacea, 
which stands outside the kitchen window and is a delight all 
winter long with its bright yellow berries. The japonica has 
shed its leaves, leaving a wonderful mass of yellow fruit 
clinging to bare branches. This year the fungus has gone 
mad, littering areas under the trees with bright red and 
white-spotted toadstools. 

We can only reflect on Miss Ronalds and all her hard 
work and foresight to be so single-minded to put together 
such a collection of foliage plants with such dramatic effect. 
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PLANTS IN THE WINTER GARDEN 


by PAT BOWLEY 

L ooking out the window into our garden at Tumut last 
July, my wife Judy asked if I’d done anything about a 
talk I had been invited to give at Cooma, ‘About the garden 
in winter isn’t it? Well this garden has certainly shut down 
hasn’t it.’ I replied that I had been invited to give a talk that 
precisely refuted that view! 

I don’t think it is hard to find plenty of interest in a 
garden in its so-called dormant period. It is perhaps some¬ 
what like the way we have to examine our native bushlands 
for the gems that lie within them as against the splendours 
of say the West Australian wildflowers in spring or our 
alpine meadows in summer. 

So much of our gardening information comes from the 
northern hemisphere or is adapted from information that 
originated in the northern hemisphere, that it is interesting 
to find literature that allows us to make some comparisons - 
climactically, that is. 

An article in the RHS Journal about trees and shrubs 
flowering between Christmas and New Year, 1988-1989 at 
the Hillier Garden and Arboretum near Romsey in Hamp¬ 
shire reported that November had been fairly cold with 
temperatures dropping to minus six to nine degrees centi¬ 
grade, but December was very mild with an average 
minimum of four to seven and an absolute minimum of 
minus two point five centigrade. So we can perhaps equate 
this mild mid-Hampshire winter with some of our cool 
climate overnight temperatures. Mid daytime temperatures 
in cooler climate Australia would almost certainly be 
higher. We might be comparing this time of year with our 
late June to late July. However, this article reported two 
hundred different trees and shrubs were flowering between 
Christmas and New Year. 

One of the things that has emerged from my own obser¬ 
vation and is backed up by numbers of authors, is the 
inconsistency in many of the winter flowering plants outside 
of the acknowledged stalwarts: the daffodils, flowering 
quinces, flowering apricots, violets etc. For instance I could 
find no Schizostylis in my garden now and yet I know they 
were flowering this time last year. 

Many deciduous trees that we think of primarily in 
terms of their summer, and perhaps autumn foliage have 
much to be admired in the way of architecture, flowering 
and bark colour in their dormant season. The appearance of 
the English elm, Ulmits procera from the silvery grey tracery 
of its majestic shape in early winter to the subtle changes in 
colour and texture that announce the developing flower 
buds in late winter (that plum-coloured haze that suffuses 
the whole tree) are for me quite magical. Ashes, Persian 
ironwood, deciduous alders, poplars and willows all con¬ 
tribute to the winter scene with flowers and catkins. 

Winter flowering trees are probably most spectacularly 
represented by the various flowering apricots. They start in 
mid July with Primus mume ‘Pendula’ and continue succes¬ 
sively with the white and various pinks from pale to blousy, 
both single and double, right up to almond blossom time, 
which for me announces spring. Another winter flowering 
prunus is P. subhirtella ‘Autumnalis’ and this tends to spot 


bloom in either pink or white starting in autumn and ending 
its run with a final flush in spring. The Taiwan cherry, P. 
campanulata produces its cerise bells in August. For all their 
beauty, I wouldn’t like to see too strong an emphasis on 
winter flowering apricots in a garden. For me it would pre¬ 
empt the impact of spring. 

The Cornelian dogwood, C ornus mas with fuzzy yellow 
blooms is another winter flowerer along with witch hazels, 
Hamamelis and their scented (if you’re lucky) mainly tawny 
gold spidery blooms - some are reddish. 

Bark colour and texture are marvellous tree features to 
enjoy in winter. Birches alone will provide a range of colours 
from the various whites of the Himalayan Betula utilis var. 
jacquemontii, canoe B. papyrifera, Japanese B. japonica and 
silver B. pendula, to the pinks, cinnamon and mahogany of 
birches like B. maximowiciana, ermanii, nigra and albo- 
sinensis. 

Snake bark maples can feature very attractive bark tapes¬ 
tries. Many willows also show bark colour on young wood 
from bright caramel (Salix alba var. caerulea ‘Britzensis’) 
through yellow (S. alba var. vitellina) and weeping golden 
(S. cbrysocoma ) also the golden tortured (S. matsudana tor- 
tuosa) to the browns of S. nigrescens and S. melanostachys, 
a small shrub with conspicuous black buds opening red 
anthers. Many of these willows arc at their most colourful 
in winter if stoolled or coppiced regularly. This also means 
that numbers of them can be fitted into relatively small areas 
if required. 

Two other similarly barked dogwoods are scarlet Cornus 
alba ‘Sibirica’ and greenish yellow C. stolonifera ‘Flavi- 
ramea’. Once again cutting them back to near ground level 
as they are coming into growth will produce more effective 
coloured wood for the following winter. The scarlet 
dogwood will also feature fine autumn colour early in the 
season. The so-called coral harked maple, Acer pahnatum 
‘Senaki’ would have to be mentioned in the same breath, as 
the wood is almost precisely the same colour. 

Evergreens with winter berries have always been much 
prized in the cold climates of the northern hemisphere, with 
hollies very much to the fore. A male and female are prereq¬ 
uisites for the female to berry, as with Aucubas, both green 
and variegated and Skimmias, all of them with bright red 
berries. The holly Ilex aquifolium ‘J.C.Van Tol’ is self polli¬ 
nating I understand. Mine came loaded with red berries but 
has sulked ever since, quite fruitless. 

Two other evergreens that deserve mention are Sarcococ- 
ca (sweet box). I think mine is S. ruscifolia as it has red 
berries and very fragrant tiny flowers and another small 
evergreen shrub with red berries called butcher’s broom 
(Ruscus aculeatus). A third could be mahonia with its 
scented yellow flowers and handsome spiky foliage. 

The evergreys are represented by such plants as laven¬ 
ders, artemisias, scnecios, helichrysums, stachys and horned 
poppy. Even pinks are good value for winter foliage, 
depending on the severity of climate and situation. And by 
the latter I refer mainly to microclimate. It can spell the dif¬ 
ference between life and death in a severe winter. 

In considering perennials, biennials and annuals in the 
winter garden, I think my first thoughts go to the purple 
heartsease and a violet called Princess of Wales. I can not 
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The delicate blooms of Helleborus niger, one of the many Hellebore species to flower throughout winter. 


imagine my garden without them, nor without Arum 
italicum ‘Pictum’, with its spearhead shaped leaves marbled 
with grey with cream veins. Some might be inclined to put it 
in the weed category, as indeed Peter Cundall has with 
another winter favourite of mine that I know as smilax, a 
delicate trailing vine with small silken narrowly heart- 
shaped leaves the colour of an unripe Granny Smith apple. 
It goes into recess in the summer when it is obviously busily 
seeding itself around the garden to help with festoons in the 
following winter. It never becomes a nuisance here. I wish I 
could say the same for climbing honeysuckle. 

Omphalodes verua is a ground hugging perennial with 
tiny intense blue forget-me-not flowers that look splendid by 
themselves but combined with something like the deep 
wine-coloured hellebores produce a magical touch. The even 
more intense blue of Pulmonaria saccbarata can be similarly 
combined. The white hellebores (H. orientalis) 1 find indis¬ 
pensable in the shade garden and in combination with 
snowflakes (Leucojum aestivum) and ivy and dwarf peri¬ 
winkle (with white cartwheel flowers in late winter and 
early spring) as a ground cover, make a very satisfying green 
and white statement. 

Euphorbia wulfenii and rigida are two winter flowering 
spurges I grow and another ‘weed’ that looks well with 
them is borage. Bergenias delight in most years with their 
pink, red or white blooms or, if heavily frosted, with their 
smooth plum-coloured leaves. 

The winter iris, Iris unguicularis (syn. stylosa ) produces 


its soft lavender blue flowers well down in its foliage and it 
is sometimes recommended to shear off the foliage so that as 
the flowers emerge they will be better seen. Another reason 
given is that wind will cause the leaves to flail the flowers. I 
do not have that problem and on the one occasion I sheared 
off the leaves I did not care for the result. The pundits 
declare it scented, my strain is nor. This iris also comes in 
deeper shades of blue, also with a deeper coloured margin, 
and also in white; also a dwarf form. 

Two knipbofias can be used in the winter garden, the 
yellow poker, K. ensifolia. and the red hot poker, K. zululan- 
dia, which looks splendid if given some frost protection, 
otherwise liable to look cowed. 

I come finally to bulbous and associated plants. Anemone 
blanda with its daisy-like flowers, mostly in blue or purple 
and occasionally pink or white, is a gem in semi-shaded 
woodland. For me, alas, it makes fewer encores each year. 
Anemone coronaria is the familiar bedding plant in a similar 
colour range, but including red and both doubles and singles. 
It is a much more substantial plant than blanda and lacks its 
grace. However it certainly adds colour to the winter scene 
and by restraining the groups of plantings to one colour and 
arranging them so as to give the effect of chance seedlings 
and in drifts, they can look pleasing. Singles perhaps give the 
most relaxed effect, but certainly the odd double is an arrest¬ 
ing highlight. Early plantings will provide winter flowering 
and those few that elect to ‘perennate’ bloom early. 

Cbionodoxa (Glory of the Snowy) is a diminutive plant 
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with milky blue flowers and a white eye. Crocus are always 
an eagerly awaited happening, the lilac coloured C. tom- 
masinianus the only really enduring one for me. In the selec¬ 
tions called Dutch hybrids, C. vermis are those chalices in 
shades of mauve, yellow, lilac or white, which seem to need 
renewing fairly often in our climate. 

The July-August flowering cyclamen come with tiny 
intense magenta pink blooms I find irresistible. James Hitch- 
mough says they enjoy the same conditions as snowdrops, 
Galanthus, and look well together. The snowdrop that 
seems to do best for me is G. ikariae. If we could grow 
snowdrops like weeds, instead of snowflakes, Leucojum, 1 
suppose we would value the latter more dearly. However, I 
could never hope to produce snowdrops in the great hearty 
clumps and drifts that snowflakes so generously produce. L. 
aestivium is the snowflake we mostly see in this country and 
there is a selection called Gravetye with larger flowers and a 
habit, with me, of flowering shortly after the foliage emerges 
and then elongating, so that the flower starts off with a 
somewhat confused look, facing upwards and then assum¬ 
ing its bell shape as it hangs down. L. vernum I am not 
familiar with. James Hitchmough says it is rarely available 
and not a robust plant in our climate. 

Winter aconite, Erantbis hyemalis is a yellow bowl shaped 
bloom with a distinctive ‘rough’ of green leaves. I have grown 
and greatly enjoyed it, but it did not stay long. The only truly 
winter flowering scilla I grow and which increases is S. 
hohenackeri, with the tiny pale blue flowers, not unlike 
Chionodoxa in size and colour. I have never had much luck 
with the dwarf bulbous irises of the reticulata group but I cer¬ 
tainly admire the photographs, those images that drive us to 
plunge our hands ever deeper into our hip pockets. That is if 
we are not already fantasising over the written word. 

Despite this rather lengthy catalogue of colour for the 
winter garden I would like to emphasise an appreciation of 
the beauty of bare branches, of dried grasses, the heighten¬ 
ing effect of frost and snow, and even ice, especially when 
the day is sparkling clear. Stems, seed heads and dried 
grasses can look marvellous with frost and light at certain 
angles and spider webs add touches of magic. 

William Robsinson’s thoughts on the garden in winter 
from a chapter in his The English Flower Garden are well 
worth recording. 

The idea that winter is a doleful time for gardens must not 
be taken seriously... Gardens are too often bare of interest 
in winter, and some of the evil arises from the common 
error that plants are not worth seeing in winter. The old 
poet’s wail about the dismal winter is a false one to those 
who have eyes for beauty. 

The stems of all herbaceous plants, reeds and tall grasses in 
winter are very good in colour, and should always he 
allowed to stand through the winter and not be cut down in 
the fidgety-tidy way that is so common, sweeping away the 
stems in autumn and leaving the surface as bare and ugly as 
that round a besieged city...if these plants are grouped in a 
bold and at the same time picturesque way, the good of 
letting the stems remain will be far more evident than in the 
weak 'dotty' way generally practised, the seed pods and 
dead flowers of many plants helping the picture. 


CAMDEN PARK HOUSE OPEN WEEKEND 

CAMDEN, NSW, 23-24 SEPTEMBER, 1995 
The historic home and grounds of Camden Park House, 
commissioned for John and Elizabeth Macarthur in 1835 
will be open to the public for the weekend of 23-24 Septem¬ 
ber. The extensive garden features many rare and exotic 
species planted last century by Sir William Macarthur, 
including the oldest surviving camellia in Australia - the 
Camden Park Camellia, ‘Anemoniflora’ planted in 1834. A 
magnificent display of wisteria borders the eastern verandah 
and is a spectacular sight. 

A tour of the house is included in the entry and there will 
be plant, produce and gift stalls as well as refreshments. All 
monies raised goes directly to the Camden Park Preservation 
Committee for the restoration and conservation of Camden 
Park House and Garden. Camden Park House is located at 
the end of Elizabeth Macarthur Avenue in South Camden. 
Enquiries: (046) 558 466 

GARDEN CLUB OF AUSTRALIA 45TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

SYDNEY, NSW, 17 AUGUST, 1995 

The Garden Club of Australia is a national network of over 
440 affiliated garden, floral art and horticultural clubs and 
this year celebrates its 45th anniversary. Early members and 
friends are invited to the luncheon to be held at noon on 17 
August at the Sheraton Wentworth Hotel in Sydney. 

Enquiries and bookings: The Hon. Secretary, The 
Garden Club of Australia Inc, P.O. Box 707, Marsfield, 
NSW 2122. 

NATIONAL LAVENDER CONFERENCE 

BOMBALA, NSW 2-3 SEPTEMBER, 1995 

A two day conference on growing, processing and marketing 
Lavender will be held at Bombala on the Monaro in southern 
NSW on 2-3 September. Guest speakers include Martin Wade, 
Professor at Western Sydney University; Michael Brils, author 
and owner of the Fragrant Garden at Erina and Brian Stynes 
from the Rural Industries Research and Development Corpo¬ 
ration. The Conference is to be run by Monaro Country 
Lavender, a group of enthusiastic growers who dream of 
turning the vast treeless plains into a ‘Monaro’ Provence! 
Enquiries: (064) 587203 (pit/fax) 

INTERNATIONAL GARDENING ACADEMY 

MITCHELL LIBRARY, SYDNEY 

The garden is a sanctuary to the human mind, it massages 
the soul and gives a haven in which to find peace. Living 
without a garden or at least access to one would he like 
living life without music - Michaela Vardanis 

Weekend workshops, three day courses, correspondence 
courses or four week certificate courses in Garden Design 
are being offered by the Sydney-based International Garden¬ 
ing Academy. The courses, affiliated with the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, arc the mastermind of Michaela Vardanis. 
Lectures are presented by leading authorities and include 
topics from site analysis to drawing, design and planting. 
Enquiries (02) 327 3277 PO Box 133, Edgecliff, NSW 2027. 
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DUTCH ELM DISEASE 


by RALPH NEALE 

T here can surely be no more confusing subject than 
beetles that live on elm trees and their effect on trees. 
There seems to be a widespread misconception that 
because beetles have been reported on elm trees inn Mel¬ 
bourne that shortly all the elm trees will die for hundreds 
of kilometres around! 

In spite of references to Dutch Elm Disease in Mel¬ 
bourne, by people in other states who should know better, 
the disease is still unknown in any part of Australia. The 
beetle which is eating the leaves of Victorian elms has 
nothing to do with DED. However, it will effect the health 
of elms if nothing is done about it. To this end, research 
into biological controls is being pursued at the Keith Turn- 
bull Research Institute, and the successful establishment of 
this form of control will maintain a proper balance 
between pest and tree, preventing loss of elm trees. 

There does need to be a public awareness of DED in 
case the disease should arrive in Australia. 

HISTORY OF DUTCH ELM DISEASE 

There is no record of DED in previous centuries - it was 
first noticed in France in 1918 and at first its presence was 
blamed on wartime activities. DED spread to Holland in 
the 1920s and 1930s (where 20-30% of elms were killed) 
and to Britain (where 10% of elms were lost). The fungus 
was spread to the east coast of the USA with the export of 
elm logs from France. 

The first pandemic was caused by a fungus named 
Ophiostoma ulmi. However, in the USA, it seems to have 
hybridised with another fungus, or through some evolution¬ 
ary event become a new form. This form, Ophiostoma novo 
ulmi is much more virulent than the earlier strain and is 
now considered to be a distinctly different species of fungus. 

Unfortunately for Europe, the new fungus came to 
England with elms logs from the USA in the early 1970s 
and a new pandemic swept Europe which was far more 
devastating than the first one. It is the virulent form of 
fungus that is present in Auckland, New Zealand. 

The disease was found in Auckland in 1989 and in the 
first year, 74 trees were infected and destroyed, the follow¬ 
ing year 22 trees succumbed and since then the numbers 
have continued to fall. However, the disease has not been 
eliminated and restrictions have been tightened. New 
Zealand Forestry Department has gone to great lengths to 
wipe out the disease and it seems that it has had some 
success in containing it. An extensive operation, in 1993 a 
section by section, street by street survey was completed to 
locate elms. The trees were then inspected three times 
between December and March for disease symptoms. 

Overseas experience seems to show that it is less costly 
to take measures to contain Dutch Elm Disease than to do 
nothing and have many dead trees to destroy. 

Dutch Elm Disease has killed most of the elms in the 
UK and USA and much of Europe. A rigid quarantine 
program in the Netherlands has been successful in contain¬ 
ing the disease in past years, but recent economy measures 
have allowed the disease more latitude. In the UK, the 


Brighton area on the south coast has retained many healthy 
elms, and the authorities, through a containment exercise, 
have managed to reduce the impact of Dutch Elm Disease. 

TRANSMISSION OF DUTCH ELM DISEASE FUNGUS 

Two elm bark beetles are responsible for the fungus’ spread: 

• Scolytus soolytus is the larger beetle and is the more effec¬ 
tive carrier, conveying more spores of the fungus per insect 

• Scolytus multistriatus is not as efficient a carrier and is 
believed to be the only elm bark beetle in Melbourne 

ELM BARK BEETLE CYCLE 

Elm bark beetles breed in galleries excavated beneath the 
bark of newly dead elm wood (not as previously thought in 
old dry deadwood). The pupae emerge as beetles, leaving 
the bark through round shot-holes which remain as evi¬ 
dence of their emergence. 

Should the Dutch Elm Disease fungus be present, the 
beetles emerge covered in sticky fungus spores. The beetles 
fly to other elm trees, attracted to the largest ones. They 
notch a groove in the crotch between two branchlets, 
where they feed; at the same time the sticky spores are dis¬ 
lodged. These spores enter the tree’s vascular system where 
they multiply and become sticky yeast cells. The yeast pro¬ 
duces a toxin which poisons the leaves. The tree tries to 
stop the fungus by producing gums, but the effect is to 
cause the tree branches to wilt, yellow and die. 

The whole tree dies, usually over one year. The newly 
dead elm bark then provides the ideal nesting site for the 
beetles and the cycle continues. The disease has also been 
known to spread through root grafts where the trees are in 
an avenue or hedgerow. 

SUSCEPTIBILITY 

Resistant species of elm include Chinese Elm and Siberian 
Elm. The beetle is also thought to have a distinct preference 
for the English elm, Ulmus procera rather than the Wych 
or Scotch elm, U. glabra. 

Elm bark beetles also have a preference for large 
healthy trees where the vascular system vessels are larger, 
not as previously thought, to bigger stressed trees. Also, 
elm bark beetles prefer fresh dead wood rather than two 
year old deadwood, which is useless to them. 

FRIENDS OF THE ELMS 

A unique group has been formed in Victoria to raise the 
public awareness of the importance of elms in our environ¬ 
ment and to our cultural heritage, as well as to inform the 
community about the problems facing the elm trees and 
what people can do to help maintain the health of the trees. 
Friends of the Elms also helps fund research, and a major 
part of these funds comes from their membership. 

Membership will ensure being kept up to date with the 
latest information about the elms through their quarterly 
newsletter, Elm Watch. Membership fees: Single ($15), 
household ($20), single concession ($10) and 
corporate/commercial ($100). Enquiries to Friends of the 
Elms Inc. C/- National Herbarium, Birdwood Avenue, 
South Yarra, Victoria, 3141. 
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VIC BRANCH TRIP TO LORD HOWE ISLAND 




tain Palm) and Lepidorrachis mooreana (Moorei Palm) 
often growing with the delicate orchid Dendrobium moorei. 

As for the birds, we were pleased to see evidence of the 
successful captive breeding program of the local flightless 
woodhen which had been reduced to a few breeding pairs 
on top of Mt Gower by 1980. They are now frequently seen 
on the lowlands. For drama and excitement, watching the 
brilliant white tropic birds with their distinctive red knitting 
needle-like tail entranced us as they wheeled and soared 
along the cliffs where they nested. We were also thrilled to 
see the largest nesting site of the Masked Boobies and also 
the Providence Petrels on top of Mt Gower. Curiosity 
brought the birds landing around our feet and at a call from 
our guide, into their burrows. 

A memorable moment was the first attempt at identify¬ 
ing bird sounds. Binoculars all focused up into the tree tops 
until one of the troupe looked downwards and over a hedge 
to discover birds in a cage! We all felt rather sheepish. 

It is now a very experienced troupe with the talents of 
sisters-in-law Sue Keon-Cohen and Di Renou for catering, 
Peter Druce in charge of entertainment, Helen Page to see 
that we all catch the correct flight home and Gwen Elliot 
who, apart from sharing her botanical expertise, attended to 
the finer details of each days arrangements. It was a very 
happy and successful trip so that even before the week was 
over the troupe was asking ‘Where to next’? Kangaroo 
Island perhaps? 


by PAMELA JELLIE 


T ake a learned botanist, an exotic location and a 
troupe of plant and bird enthusiasts and you have 
the ingredients for a blissful escape from wintery Victo¬ 
ria. Rodger Elliot, accompanied by his wife Gwen, led 
24 AGHS members and friends on a botanising excur¬ 
sion to Lord Howe Island for a week in early May. 

Lord Howe Island is all that travel brochures boast 
an island to be, with dramatic volcanic mountains rising 
from an azure blue sea, ringed by the most southerly 
coral reefs in the world. A perfect place to squander time. 

For our group, however, it was the plants and birds 
that absorbed our attention. For although the island is 
politically part of Australia and New South Wales and 
administered by a board of management (with local rep¬ 
resentation) chaired by New South Wales National Parks, 
botanically it also has associations with New Zealand, 
Norfolk Island, and New Caledonia. There are 241 
plants listed as native to the island, and of these 105 are 
endemic, occurring nowhere else in nature. The botanical 
richness in such a small area (the island is 11km long and 
2.5km wide) is due to the benign climate and volcanic 
soils and the elevation from sea level to 800 metres. 

Rodger first gathered the group together for an ori¬ 
entation ramble along the beach to the wharf in the 
lovely late afternoon light. Walks thereafter increased in 
length, elevation and botanical diversity from lowland 
palm and banyan forest to the moist palm and fern 
glades of the higher altitudes, culminating for most in a 
400m climb to a cave frequented by feral goats. Our 
reward was a view of the off-shore monolith. Ball’s 
Pyramid, rising with spectacular, Tolkien-like grandeur from 
the sea. Among the plants spied here were the elusive Alyxia 
squamulosa, the endemic orchid, Dendrobium moorei (D. 
macropus lurked on the lower slopes) and Dracophyllum 
fitzgeraldii (Dracophyllum), a spiky shrub one could 
imagine the Victorian era plant collectors would have 
coveted for its distinctive form. Remarkably it is a member 
of the heath family. 

The Mount Gower climb of 800m was a memorable all 
day climb with a local guide. His qualifications were that he 
was a fifth generation Lord Howe Islander, and from him we 
gleaned some colourful aspects of the island’s history. He 
told of his great aunt’s skill at ‘ratting’. Rats were introduced 
to the island in 1918 from a wrecked banana boat and 
threatened the cultivation of the Kentia palm because they 
ate the seed. Before poison bait was introduced a local occu¬ 
pation was ‘ratting’ for a bounty of six pence a tail. 

The Kentia palm, popularised as an indoor plant 
since the Edwardian era, is the island’s 
major source of income after tourism. The 
hands of seed from Howea forsteriana 
(Thatch Palm) and the single seed stem of 
the Howea belmoreana (Curly Palm) are 
collected in the wild and exported as 
germinated seed mainly to Holland. On 
the cooler climes of Mt Gower we saw 
Hedyscepe canterburyana (Big Moun¬ 
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Garden Designing by Women 


By EDNA WALLING. 




ERHAPS it is the fact that 
people are tiring a little of 
rather unimaginative gardens 
produced by jobbing garden¬ 
ers and gardening contrac¬ 
tors that is gradually giving 
garden-designing its rightful status. 
Neither the jobbing gardener nor the 
gardening contractor is altogether 
to blame for the mediocre setting of 
so many hpmes. Too often the 
ground about a new house is given 
a few cursory masculine glances and 
the landscape contractor after equally 
brief instructions, has to go ahead. 

Frequently the woman of the 
house has a few hazy ideas, but a 
very keen desire that her garden 
should be one in which she will de¬ 
rive much more pleasure than would 
be possible in quite a lot of her 
friends’ gardens. Such women 
watch the man-made arrangements 
with feelings of disappointment, and 
permit the destruction of their ideals 
only because they don’t know how 
to give definite instructions for the 
kind of garden they really want. 

It has often been remarked to me, 

“Do you have any difficulty in get¬ 
ting the men to do what you want?” 

My answer is that I have found 
landscape gardening contractors not 
only willing but glad to be relieved 
of the unfair burden of the design¬ 
ing. It is a rare exception when the 
ability for practical construction is 
found in a person who also possesses 
a keen imagination and a capacity 
for design. And it is for this reason 
that I would put in a plea for the 
contractor when his work doesn't 
come up to the expectations of his 
clients. 

Fortunately the women of to-day 
are showing a decided tendency not 
to take so readily the advice of the 
unimaginative male person with a 
spade and a predilection for palms 
and standard roses. The amazing 
sway so long enjoyed by him is fast 
dwindling into insignificance. Many 
women now want to direct opera¬ 
tions themselves—such operations as 
the planting and the general lay out 
—or they insist on employing an 
experienced person to do it for 
them. 

• The man who is reluctant to take in¬ 
structions from one more skilled in the art 
of garden-building in these days will find 
his job more difficult to keep than when 
his horticultural ability was all that was 
demanded of him. The grouping and 
harmonious arrangements of plants is be¬ 
coming more important than the bringing 


opulent client as unerringly preferable to 
one less ostentatious of wealth. I was on 
one occasion called in to give advice in a 
most uninteresting new garden where 
nearly £100 had been expended on gravel 
footpaths alone. Without a doubt these 
paths were ’’magnificent”—they wound all 
over the place! Everything else in the 
garden was subsidiary to them, with 
their neat edges and expensive but 
most uninteresting curbing bricks. 
A few shrubs had been peppered 
among the borders, and a vast 
quantity of standard roses, securely 
tied to jarrah stakes, followed the 
uncertain twists and turns of the 
narrow borders and beds. The 
whole unhappy ensemble had been 
meticulously maintained for two 
years, and Nature so relentlessly 
emphasised the pitiable errors of 
planting that at last the owners 
realised something was wrong some¬ 
where. 

I was given "a free hand.” Per¬ 
haps nothing more conduces to care¬ 
fulness in making one’s client 
acquainted with what one intends to 
do more than this being given a free 
hand. Beds were lawned over and 
borders widened to accommodate 
the groups of trees and shrubs 
necessary in the building and en¬ 
framing of a beautiful garden; and 
plant lists were duly submitted with 
the ever-present warning of possible 
extras found necessary during the 
planting work. 

But the owners of these wonderful 
gravel paths found the shock of £15 
for mere trees and shrubs—the stuff 
of which gardens are made—too 
great, and professional relations 
were hastily and mutually terminated. 

The wise woman who is setting 
about the construction of a new 
garden will sec that her money 
produces something more than ex¬ 
panses of gravel and other things 
which have no relation to the beauti¬ 
ful. 

-4.- 

“L.E.A.”: Mme. Curie, to whom 
science and the world at large owes 
much because of her discovery of 
radium, has been given a pension 
by the French Government. She 
has not been rich in a monetary sense. 
When she married her brilliant husband, 
Professor Curie, his income was only 6000 
francs a year, and at that time Mme. Curie 
was doing her university course. Their 
home then was a tiny three-roomed flat, 
and Mme. Curie did all the household work 
in addition to keeping up her studies 


of such plants in badly-chosen positions to 
a state of "perfection,” by a system of 
clipping and over-feeding. Our eyes have 
been too long hurt by the often objection¬ 
able combinations of color concocted by 
gardeners. The wiser gardeners are not 
clinging to their old and frequently hideous 
ideas, but arc pocketing their pride and are 


Miss Edna I falling, landscape designer, whose 
artistic vision is embodied in many beautiful 
gardens in Victoria. After a two years' course at 
the Burnley School of Horticulture, she had a 
further tivo years of practical jobbing gardening, 
then, on making known to one or two architects 
her intention of practising as a landscape designer, 
she soon got a chance to express some of her 
ideas, 

endeavoring to forget them in their eager¬ 
ness to help in the artistic building of the 
gardens of to-day. 

It has often occurred to me that a 
beautiful garden is one of the cheapest 
forms of art. And yet with what reluctance 
the cheques sometimes come forth! But 
experience does not make one regard the 


T his is one of the earliest articles written by landscape 
designer, Edna Walling, who went on to write a 
number of books before her death in 1973. A collection of 
Walling’s plans are presently on exhibition in Geelong Art 


Gallery, with well over a hundred stored in the La Trobe 
Library. Many of these will be included in a book to cele¬ 
brate the centenary of Walling’s birth, in 1998. Her birth, 
often quoted as 1896, was in fact 1898. 
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NATIONAL NEWS 


NATIONAL MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE 

THE JUNE MEETING of the National Management Commit¬ 
tee was held in Melbourne and attended by Chairman, Mar¬ 
garet Darling; Secretary, Lester Tropman; Executive Officer, 
Jackie Courmadias; Fairie Nielsen and Ann Cripps from Tas¬ 
mania; Richard Aitken and Helen Page from the Victorian 
branch; Sally Darling from the Southern Highlands branch; 
Jan Gluskie from the Sydney branch and Editor, Trisha Dixon. 

The AGM will be held in Sydney on Saturday 21 
October, 1995. Items to be included on the agenda should 
be posted to the AGHS office. Branches are asked to nomi¬ 
nate their representative onto the National Management 
Committee and to inform Lester Tropman by 2 September, 
1995. Nominations for the National Management Commit¬ 
tee close on 8 September. Nomination forms are now avail¬ 
able from the National Office and should be accompanied 
by a statement outlining involvement with the AGHS and 
commitment to attend meetings. There are three face-to-face 
meetings a year in Sydney, Melbourne and at the Conference 
venue as well as three Conferlink meetings. 

ASSISTANCE WITH JOURNAL PACKING 

THANKS TO Georgina Whitehead, Pam Jellie, Helen Page, 
Jillian Young, Merran McRoberts, Miffie Gilbert, Di Eller- 
ton, Diane Nicholas, Shelley Wood, Richard Heathcote, 
John Joyce and Karen Olsen. 



The lily pond in the magnificent country garden of Erambie at Molong, one 
of the gardens to be visited during the Post Conference Tour in October. 


DATABASE ON AUSTRALIAN GARDENS 
AND HORTICULTURE 

QUEENSLAND’S EARLIEST horticultural journal, the 
Queensland Horticulturist, is presently being indexed and 
material abstracted for inclusion on the Database. Through 
the co-operation of Dr Gordon Guymer, Manager of the 
Queensland Herbarium, and Jan Johnson, Herbarium 
librarian, entries have also been added for books with a pre¬ 
venance to the Queensland Botanical Library. This has 
yielded considerable information about the information 
available to Queenslanders in the Nineteenth Century. Jour¬ 
nals include those of the Horticultural Society of London, 
the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, Garden¬ 
er’s Magazine (Loudon), Flower Garden (Paxton), Garden¬ 
ers’ Chronicle and the Cottage Gardener. 

THE SORRENTO CONNECTION 

THE NEWLY RELEASED FILM, Hotel Sorrento, has 
attracted more than general interest among members of the 
Australian Garden History' Society. Hannie Rayson’s highly 
acclaimed, award winning play has been re-written by 
Richard Franklin in collaboration with Peter Fitzpatrick. 
Starring Caroline Goodall, Caroline Gillmer, Tara Morice 
and Joan Plowright with Ray Barrett and John Hargreaves, 
the film focuses on the coastal resort town of Sorrento on 
Victoria’s Mornington Peninsula. 

In an amazing co-incidence, both Australian and English 
film locations are owned by AGHS members. ‘Hotel Sorrento’, 
the nickname given to the Moynihans’ clifftop beach house at 
Sorrento, is the family beachouse of AGHS Chairman, Mar¬ 
garet Darling and her brother, Bruce Anderson. The English 
apartment scene was shot on location at the practice of Jackie 
Courmadias’ husband, the Melbourne office of Bruce Allen 
and John Courmadias, Architects and Urban Designers. 

NEW LOOK JOURNAL 

THE AUSTRALIAN GARDEN HISTORY SOCIETY JOURNAL 
has taken on a new image with a change of masthead. Helen 
Leitch s Popple Nut Croquet was the perfect choice of illustra¬ 
tion to go with the new front cover banner. The change is in 
line with recent editorial modifications and was approved at the 
last National Management Committee meeting in Melbourne. 


HILLVIEW OPEN DAY 

O n April 23rd, the Southern Highlands Branch of AGHS in conjunction with the Department of Planning had an 
open day at Hillview in Sutton Forest. Hillview is the former Vice Regal summer residence. It was gifted to the 
State Government in 1985 and the whole property’ is subject to a permanent conservation order. 

It is a unique property with a large house which has evolved over many years, starting its life in 1872 when a two 
storey sandstone residence was built. In 1881 the State Government purchased the property enlarging and improving 
it. Between 1884 and 1957, sixteen NSW Governors made Hillview their country home. 

There are three hectares of garden surrounding the house which have been extensively landscaped. Among the 
many historic features are magnificent mature trees including a Finns radiata which is probably the largest in the State. 

Some 330 people enjoyed the open day exploring the house and gardens. The weather was perfect and the 
gardens looked wonderful despite the drought conditions we are experiencing. The committee of the Southern High¬ 
land branch of the AGHS is grateful to the Department of Planning and to Hillview’s caretakers, Mr and Mrs Tatt 
for their co-operation and generosity, which helped to make the day a great success. 
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BRANCH NEWS 
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NATIONAL 

National Management Committee 

•■'Friday 20 to Monday 23 October 

1995 National Conference in Sydney, enquiries National Office 
(03) 650 5043 or 1800 678 446 (toll free), bookings close 20 Sep¬ 
tember, 1995 

""Tuesday 24 to Thursday 26 October 

Post Conference Tour of historic gardens at Mt Wilson, Mt Victo¬ 
ria, Molong and Bathurst, cost $450. enquiries (03) 9650 5043. 

NSW AND ACT 


ACT, Monaro and Riverina Branch 

"" Saturday 22-Sunday 23 July 

Winter Seminar at Tilba on south coast of NSW. ‘The Landscape as 
a Garden’: a weekend of garden talks and visits in the old world 
atmosphere of this National Trust classified village. Lecturers 
include Francine Gilfedder, Ken Taylor, Ian Telford and Laurelle 
Pacey. COST $60 day or $100 2 days (includes lunches, morning and 
afternoon teas). Send cheque made out to AGHS to: AGHS Winter 
Seminar, GPO Box 1630, Canberra, ACT 2601. Bookings close 12 
July, 1995. enquiries Leslie Lockwood (06) 2584547 
"" Sunday 6 August 

‘From Private Oasis to Public Scrutiny: perspectives on opening 
gardens’ - talk by John Stowar, garden viewer, opener and selector 
of Australia’s Open Garden Scheme. Talk followed by AGM. 
venue National Botanic Gardens, Canberra time 2pm 
""Saturday 9 and Sunday 10 September 

‘A Weekend in the Country’ visiting Saturday - Yabtree and Burn- 
bank; Sunday - Mt Annan and Woomargama Station, cost $50 
weeken/$28 day (members), $60 weekend/$35 day (non¬ 
members), including lunches, teas and garden entries, enquiries 
(064) 535578 bookings close 30 August. Send cheque made to 
AGHS to: AGHS Country Weekend, GPO Box 1630, Canberra, 
ACT 2601. Send self-addressed stamped envelope for detailed map, 
list of accommodation and entry ticket. 

""Friday 10 November 

Ainslie Amble - a twilight walk around some gardens in this early 
Canberra suburb. Meet 5pm Corrobee Park, Ainslie, ACT. 

Southern Highlands Branch 

"" Sunday 30 July 

AGM. venue Links House, Links Road, Bowral time 3pm cost 
no charge - afternoon tea will be provided enquiries Elizabeth 
Webster (048) 35 2205 
"" Sunday 3 September 

Hands on day at Hill view 10am - 4pm. venue Hill view, Illawarra 
Highway, Sutton Forest cost Members $10, Non-members $15 
Morning Tea will be provided - BYO picnic lunch. Some of the very 
best tradesmen, craftsmen and horticulturists of Southern NSW, 
who contribute to the creation and enhancement of beautiful 
gardens have been invited to demonstrate and share their practical 
skills. Many facets of garden construction and maintenance will be 
demonstrated including pruning of trees, shrubs and roses, division 
of perennials, laying and repair of stonework, use of organic fertilis¬ 
er, composting, control of garden pests and diseases and garden edge 
construction. Observe and be instructed by some of Australia’s most 
experienced stonemasons, tree surgeons, irrigation contractors and 
horticulturists, enquiries Jim Hoskins (048) 22 1940, Trish 
Goodman (048) 68 3581 Ann Sinnett22 (048) 78 9146 
"" Sunday 29 October 

Open day at ‘Hillview’, former country residence of the NSW Gov¬ 
ernors venue ‘Hillview’ Illawarra Highway, Sutton Forest time 
10am-4pm cost $4.00 enquiries Trish Goodman (048) 683 581 
*" November 

Sunday luncheon, an interesting guest speaker and a ramble around 
a beautiful garden in the Bowral area. Details next issue. 



Dramatically positioned on the 
mound by the lake at Rippon 
Lea is a massive Dracaena 
draco, believed to be well over 
100 years old. measuring 
eight metres in height, with a 
girth of 2.1 metres. Dracaena 
spotters should also visit the 
Royal Botanic Gardens in 
Melbourne and Admiralty 
House in Sydney. 


Sydney & Northern NSW Branch 

"" Sunday 23 July 

‘French Gardens - History and Design’, an illustrated talk by guest 
speaker Barbara Abbs, author of French Gardens, a Guide, editor of 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s Newsletter and member of the 
Garden History Society in England. Followed by the Annual General 
Meeting, venue Annie Wyatt Room, National Trust Building, Obser¬ 
vatory Hill time 2.00 pm cost members & friends $8.00 which 
includes afternoon tea enquiries Jan Gluskie 26 Mary St Longueville, 
NSW 2066 Ph (02) 428 5947. Please use the brown booking form in 
the journal and include a stamped self-addressed envelope. 


VICTORIA 


Victorian Branch 

""Tuesday 8 August 

Annual General Meeting - Talks by Miffy Gilbert on Wombat Park, 
Daylesford and Linda Ford on Delatite, Mansfield, venue National 
Herbarium, Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra time 7.30 pm cost free 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

South Australian Branch 

"" Friday 11 August 

AGM and dinner. The Most Reverend Ian George will give an 
enlightening account, with anecdotes, of his gardening experiences 
as a clergyman and Bishop. 

"" Saturday 12 August 

Working bee at Bishops Court, Adelaide. 

"" Saturday 26 August 

Working bee at Bishops Court, Adelaide. 

"" Tuesday 26 September 

Evening lecture: Jane Fergusson from Australia’s Open Garden Scheme. 
TIME 7.30pm. VENUE Adelaide Botanic Gardens Lecture Room. 
""Friday 1 December 

End of year gathering at Bishops Court, North Adelaide. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


West Australian Branch 

"■ Saturday 5 August 

Joint function with the National Trust - guest speaker VENUE 
National Trust, Old Observatory, Havelock Street, West Perth. 

"" Sunday 24 September 

Country Visit - tour of Les Wilson’s Jarrahdale garden. Details later. 

TASMANIA 


Tasmanian Branch 

"" Sunday 20 August 

Demonstration of dried flowers by Maureen Innes, lunch and Annual 
General meeting, venue Richmond Common Room time 11.30 
cost $12. bookings essential: (002) 251860 or (003) 815315 
"" Sunday 8 October 

Northern Garden Day - Relbia and Franklin Village gardens 
"" Sunday 19 November 

East Coast Garden Day 1 lam 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 



Historic Withycombe at Mt Wilson is one of the Blue Mountains gardens to be visited during the Post Conference Tour in October. Founded by George 
Henry Cox, Withycombe was later owned by the parents of Nobel Prize novelist, Patrick White and is now the home and garden of Gary and Helen Ghent. 


JULY 

SATURDAY 22-SUNDAY 23 Winter Seminar at Tilba, NSW. 
‘The Landscape as a Garden’ includes visit to Kameruka 
Estate garden, walk around the National Trust classified 
village of Central Tilba and lectures. 

SUNDAY 23 French Gardens: History and Design - an illus¬ 
trated talk by Barbara Abbs at National Trust Building, 
Observatory Hill, Sydney, NSW. 

SUNDAY 30 AGM of Southern Highlands/Southern NSW 
Branch at Links House, Bowral. 

AUGUST 

SATURDAY 5 Joint function with the National Trust at the 
Perth National Trust, Old Observatory, Havelock Street, 
West Perth, WA. 

SUNDAY 6 Talk by John Stowar and AGM, Canberra. 

TUESDAY 8 AGM Victorian Branch and talks on Wombat 
Park at Daylesford and Delatite at Mansfield. 

FRIDAY 11 AGM and dinner, SA branch. Talk by The Most 
Reverend Ian George. 

SATURDAY 12 Working bee at Bishops Court, SA. 

SUNDAY 20 AGM Tasmanian Branch at Richmond. 

SATURDAY 26 Working bee at Bishops Court, SA. 


SEPTEMBER 

Sunday 3 ‘Hands on day at Hillview’, Sutton Forest, NSW. 

SATURDAY 9 - SUNDAY 10 ‘A Weekend in the Country’ visiting 
Woomargama Station, Yabtree, Mt Annan and Burnbank. 

SUNDAY 24 Country garden visit, Western Australia. 

TUESDAY 26 Talk by Jane Fergusson on Australia’s Open 
Garden Scheme, Adelaide, SA. 

OCTOBER 

SUNDAY 8 Northern Garden Day, Tasmania. 

FRIDAY 20-MONDAY 23 Sixteenth Annual National Confer¬ 
ence, Sydney, NSW. 

TUESDAY 24-THURSDAY 26 Post Conference Tour. 

SUNDAY 29 Open day at Hillview, Sutton Forest, NSW. 

NOVEMBER 

FRIDAY 10 Ainslie Amble, Canberra, a twilight walk around 
some gardens in this early suburb. 

SUNDAY 19 East Coast Garden Day, Tasmania. 

DECEMBER 

FRIDAY I End of year gathering at Bishops Court, Adelaide. 
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